300 TURKEY, GREECE AND THE GREAT POWERS

Large bodies of men poured into the capital from every
part of the kingdom, clamouring for war ; day and night
the streets swarmed with processions of flag-wragging
students, professional men, peasants, mountaineers;
and the houses were choked wiih rampant reservists.
Soon conflicts between the Greek and Turkish troops
began to take place on the frontier. Then all the Great
Powers, through their representatives at Athens, reit-
erated to the Hellenic Premier the British admonition.
But neither this nor several subsequent steps of the
same nature had the effect of allaying the rising storm.
Even those extreme politicians of opposite sides who
agreed in nothing else, agreed in calling for a vindication
by force of arms, if necessary, of the interests .of Hellen-
ism. Popular excitement rapidly attained delirious
dimensions; the tension between Greece and Turkey
increased; and the Greek Premier spoke of war as being
unavoidable. His feeling, he said, at first had been that
Greece could attempt nothing without the support
of at least one of the Great Powers, and he had indeed
looked to England to ba;ck him ; but, as he had received
no encouragement from that quarter, he wyas now quite
prepared to go on alone. As though the disappointment
about England was not sufficiently justified by the
policy of the British Government, it was deepened and
embittered by the tone in which that policy was inter-
preted by its local agent: a compound of insolence and
asperity* all the more unpardonable because, while
bullying the Greeks, the British Minister knew that they
were in the right. His own opinion was that some degree
of friendliness on the part of Great Britain might have
better results than any amount of hectoring. The Hel-

1 For samples, see Sir Horace Rumbold's   own book, Final
Recollections of q jpiplomatist, 55, 69.